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The main or central problem, which should also be the main and 
central purpose of special-class teaching, is the training and moulding 
and developing of the child as a total personality, not simply and not 
primarily as a “learner” of reading or writing, or even of basketry 
and weaving and carpenter work. This means that the special-class 
teacher has as her peculiar charge much more than has the teacher 
of the regular class the total well being of her pupils. This fact is 
one of the many implied, for us especially, by the modern slogan to 
“ndividualize education.” It is more important for children of the 
special-class type to form habits of personal cleanliness than it is to 
learn the capital city of France or the process of long division. It is 
more important to train the child to do whatever he does as carefully 
and as well as he can than it is to insist that he take up some new 
manual work because the others in the class are taking it up. It is 
more important to do what can be done, by precept and by example, 
to ‘calm down’ the flighty, over-excitable impulsive boy with an I. Q. 
of 59 than it is to teach him to make brushes. It is more important 
to cooperate with the school physician than it is to teach him to spell 
‘health.’ In a word, it is the duty of the special-class teacher to leave 
behind almost entirely the older traditional ideas and standards of 
intellectual accomplishment in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
to take seriously the statement that education for the special-class 
child means the training and moulding of his whole personality so 
that that personality will function more efficiently in the practical, 
social, workday world than it could have done without the special- 
class training. 


* Address given at the Connecticut Special Education Association meeting, New 
Haven, Connecticut, February 13, 1926. 
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There are many. reasons why the special-class child should have 
education of the sort indicated in the foregoing. One reason is that 
you can take less for granted in most cases about the child’s home 
training than can the regular-class teacher. Character training means 
very largely the development of healthy emotional attitudes and of 
socially desirable habits. Now the regular-class teacher may take for 
granted, up to a point, at least, that in the case of her pupils there will 
be some kind of character training in the home. Indeed, as the reg- 
ular-class teacher well knows, if the parents do not thus cooperate on 
this feature of the child’s education, she,the teacher, can do very little. 
But the special-class teacher can presuppose little aid of this kind. If 
her pupils are better all around citizens when they finish their “school- 
ing” than they were when they began it, it will be because of the wise, 
patient, unselfish help given in all directions by the special-class 
teacher, that follower of one of the most difficult, delicate and import- 
ant professions of the modern world. Such a teacher often has to 
be to the child mother, nurse, friend, counselor, and instructor—all 
in one. 

Another reason why special-class work should be explicitly a train- 
ing of the whole personality is found in the fact that the intelligence 
of the special-class child is subnormal, if not definitely defective. In 
the case of the normal or superior child, one may assume to a large 
extent that he will himself in time learn and correct some of his phys- 
ical, nervous, or emotional defects, so far as these corrigible. It is 
true, of course, for all of us that our own faults are about the last 
things we become conscious of. Still we do after a fashion learn 
them and after a fashion try to correct them; the defective child never 
of his own accord learns them or corrects them. If the low-grade 


child or the defective child is slovenly or dirty or quick-tempered or 
boisterous or cruel or vicious, he will probably remain so all his life, 


unless some one, as the teacher, helps him to change, to break down 
old habits and form new ones. 

I think we may safely say that the special-class training should 
be explicitly of the whole personality, for such all-around training is, 
in the case of the special-class child, what education must mean. This 
is my first point. 

My second point has to do with certain considerations and methods 
necessary or helpful in the actual solving, in particular cases, of this 
problem. It might be put in this way: to train the personality as a 
whole, the teacher must get in the habit of thinking in terms of the 
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personality as a whole. In other words, to help the child in his peculiar 
difficulties, such as bad temper, stealing, inability to read or write, fight- 
ing, truancy, viciousness in any form, etc., it is necessary for the 
teacher to get in the habit of looking for the cause of the difficulty, 
and therefore for the cure, in something or things found in the child’s 
personality makeup. There is seldom, if ever, any one function or 
side of a child that can be solely blamed for the child’s difficulties ; it 
is almost always a question of the child’s total personality makeup, 
of the over-devolpment or under-devolpment of some one of more 
functions in relation to the other functions and to the whole. 

Let me bring out the meaning of this principle by an example 
or two. Several years ago we had referred to our clinic a boy who 
the regular-class teacher said was stupid and vicious. He could not 
learn anything, and his behavior at times was an actual menace to 
the other children. Twice he had drawn a jack knife and started to 
carve up some of his class-mates. At the clinic a Stanford examin- 
ation showed an I. Q. around 80; and certain emotional traits such 
as sullenness were revealed. The boy became excited easily; with 
larger boys he was a coward and a cry-baby; with smaller children he 
was a bully. We kept him in the special class, and tried to study his 
makeup. We soon found that his primary trouble was not stupidity. 
True, he was low-grade intellectually, but many a child gets along 
in school fairly well whose learning capacity is no greater than was this 
boy’s. Nor was he inherently vicious. After a time in the special 


class, where he was to some extent understood, he changed very much 
in school-room conduct; indeed for most of the time he became a 


kind of teacher’s pet. Occasionally he would have sullen, sulky 
spells, but these did not come frequently. Now this boy’s trouble 
was mainly nervous and emotional instability. His emotions—fear, 
anger, grief, joy, etc..—were easily, and for the time violently, 
aroused. Happenings that to the normal boy would cause only mild 
resentment would at once throw this lad into a violent fit of anger 
or temper. A rebuke from the teacher, no matter how tactfully 
made, would send him sulking to the corner for the rest of the day. 


His intelligence was not sufficient for him to learn to control him- 
self; emotional outbursts were probably more or less frequent in 


his home enviromment. Consequently when upset, he reacted in 
the uncontrolled, animal fashion of biting or kicking, or he used 
a jack knife, which use became more or less habitual not only for carv- 
ing wood, but for purposes of attack and defense. It was his unstable 
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emotional nature, too, reacting on the intelligence he did have that 
made him unable to “apply himself,” to make the most of an I. Q. of 
80. His consequent failures in class work, and his difficulties with 
his teachers, in turn reacted on his emotional nature, making him 
more sullen, easily affronted, moody, etc. Thus a vicious circle was 
generated which the child himself was unable to break without outside 
help. 

But the boy was also physically and nevously under par. He 
had poor control of his muscles, was awkard in walking, in using 
his hands, etc. As a result, he had several serious accidents, the 
last one—falling from an ice wagon—ultimately causing his death 
about a year ago. 

Here, then, is an example of a boy whose inability to learn in 
school was not caused by stupidity primarily, but by the nature of 
his whole personality makeup. Nor was his conduct the result of 
an unanalyzable something called viciousness. He reacted at times 
in a way that we call vicious; but such reactions were results that 
came from a more or less constant, underlying emotional condition 
that made him the boy he was, and affected not only his behavior but 
also his learning ability, his habits, etc. There was no one cause 
present, no element, viciousness, that might be totally eradicated, by 
punishment, for example. There was a personality makeup of a pe- 
cular sort that underlay all the problems he presented as a school 
child. The cure for his difficulties consisted in changing or moulding 
his makeup, correcting the defects of each function or part, and 
developing his desirable traits to the greatest extent possible. His 
physical and nervous condition had to be looked after: better nour- 
ishment, regular habits, treatment by a physician, etc. His emotional 
reactions had to be changed: he had to be corrected in such a way 
that extreme emotional responses would not be forthcoming; he had 
patiently to be trained to inhibit his tendency to kick if a smaller 
boy offended him, or to cry if a larger boy plagued him. He had to 
be given work that he could do fairly well, work that interested him, 
that did not keep him for hours in a seat trying to exercise a sluggish 
and reluctant brain, but rather work that called for bodily activity, 
manual training, etc., and that made it possible for him to move around 
the room more or less freely. The whole atmosphere of the special- 
class rooms, especially the workshop, tended to be curative in its effects, 
whereas the confining, irksome routine of the regular class heightened 
his main weakness of nervous and emotional instability. 
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This case, then, called for an understanding on the part of the 
teacher of the personality makeup. It called for a knowledge of the 
boy’s intellectual ability, of his physicial and nervous condition, of his 
emotional tendencies, and, of course, of habits of behavior that on the 
basis of these other traits, he had built up before he came to the special 
class. Such knowledge, of all her pupils, is needed by every special- 
class teacher. When the teacher can thus see the child both analyti- 
cally—that is, in terms of the parts or functions that make up his 
personality—, and synthetically—that is, as a concrete, functioning 
whole, made up of just these parts—then she is in a position to train, 
to develop, to inhibit, to interest the child in ways that for him mean 
education. 

The title of my paper is “Personality Makeup and Special Class 
Problems”. I should like first to explain a little more what is meant 
by these terms. By personality makeup, we mean the particular way 
in which the several particular functions that are included in the 
nature of the human being are constituted and developed and cor- 
related to form the particular individual. To state it from a little dif- 
ferent point of view, to know child’s personality makeup is to know 
the nature and development of the parts or aspects that are in the 
child’s self, and the way in which these parts work together to form 
the total child, so to speak. 

What are some of the imporotant parts or functions that are 
found in the human personality? First, there is the physical part 
of the child’s whole nature or self his physical appearance and his 
physical condition obviously constitute a basic, important element. 
Second, there is the child’s nervous makeup, that is, the condition and 
method of functioning of his nervous systems, both the central, and 
the autonomic or sympathetic systems. The nervous side or aspect— 
the side that in its popular meaning seems in the classroom the only 
or at least the predominant side—is that which helps to constitute 
the child’s temperament and disposition. Some children are nervous- 
ly stable, that is, are even-tempered, not easily upset, not over-excitable, 
etc.; other children are very “quick on the trigger”, are a “bundle of 
nerves,” etc. Thirdly, and closely associated with the nervous part 
of the child is his instinctive and emotional nature. This nature may 
be either stable or unstable or inadequate. The child may laugh and 
cry at trifles; or he may be of the more stable and healthy sort that 
cries when he is really hurt and laughs when he is really pleased; or 
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he may show emotional reactions that have no natural or logical 
relationship to their causes. And in the fourth place, the intelli- 
gence side or function of the child is of prime importance. This 
side is, generally, equivalent to what in school-room parlance is called 
learning ability. A child’s intelligence may be average, somewhat 
above or somewhat below the average, very much above or below 
the average, etc. The child who is markedly below in intelligence 
is the defective, or feeble-minded, child. 

The four parts of child nature so far enumerated are largely a 
matter of the child’s inherited nature; they are functions naturally 
inherent. But, in the fifth place, there is an aspect of personality 
makeup that, though not an inherited part but rather acquired during 
the individual’s life experiences, in school and out, is of very great 
importance. This is what is usually called habit. It consists of 
those acts and attitudes learned by the child as a result of coming in- 
to contact with the world of people and things: it is the modifying 
or changing of the child’s plastic nature by the experiences he has. 
Hence,though the child’s capacity to learn is inherited, what he learns 
and how much, quantitatively considered, he learns,—these are de- 
termined by the child’s personal experiences in the world, and they 
are registered in his habits of thought and action. For example, when 
the child learns that Columbus discovered America in 1492, we say 
that the associations or connections between the ideas and words 
‘Columbus’ and ‘discovering America’ and ‘1492’ have become habi- 
tual and relatively permanent: the child has ‘learned’ these facts. 

Or again, as an example of the habit side of the child’s nature, 
the child may be naturally over-emotional, crying easily and with- 
out much reason. Yet if the child’s training has been good, he may 
have corrected his natural emotional weakness by overlaying it with 
the acquired habit of control. 

These five parts that enter into, and form, the human person- 
ality will serve to illustrate what is meant by speaking of the person- 
ality makeup of the child. An enumeration of them should help to 
bring out the point that I want specially to emphasize, namely, that 
a child’s personality is not a simple, single, unanalyzable entity, but 
a unity of parts or aspects, and that when we speak of personality 
makeup, we refer to the nature and development and correlation 
of these parts, and how they fit together to constitute the child as 
a whole. 
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“Special class problems” is the other phrase in our title. By 
this we mean the problems encountered by the teacher of the special 
class who has under her charge the training and helping of children 
sufficiently different in nature from average children to necessitate 
special class instruction. Further, I shall have chiefly in mind those 
special-class problems arising in connection with special-class chil- 
dren who are different from average children in that they are sub- 
average in some way or ways, rather than those children who are 
above the average. Superior children need and deserve special train- 
ing and special opportunities; but special classes for them, though on 
the increase, are still unfortunately few in number. 

It is, of course, by furnishing the teacher with further know- 
ledge of the child that the school psychologist, the school physician, 
the school social-worker, the school nurse, etc., contribute their bit 
to special-class education. From the physician comes information 
as to the child’s physical and nervous condition; from the nurse 
more information along these lines and also aid in corrective diet, 
special lunches, etc.; from the psychologist the teacher learns the 
child’s Mental Age, his Intelligence Quotient, and perhaps gets a 
judgment as to the child’s emotional and instinctive tendencies; from 
the social worker or the visiting teacher comes knowledge of person- 
al and family history, of home environment, etc. It is the teacher 
who then tries to put all this together and to build for herself a 
concrete picture or idea of the personality makeup of the child. 
It is the teacher who uses this knowledge of the child in solving-the 
child’s problems, aiding him in his difficulties, giving him the proper 
tasks, etc. 

All this takes time; it means giving a great deal of attention to 
the individual; it means studying him, making the child himself the 
main special-class problem; it means inexhaustible patience and kind- 
ness and tact on the part of the teacher. But such things are special 
class work; they are not merely incidental to it. 


The truant who either cannot or will not learn anything when 
he is in school is another type of case frequently referred to the 
clinic. Often the regular-class teacher thinks him mentally defec- 
tive because of his failure to get along with his work. Such chil- 
dren, however, not infrequently show normal intelligence, with I. Q.’s 
of 90 or more. They may be perfectly healthy and stable emotionally. 
In cases of this kind the trouble is often found to be in wrong mental 
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habits and attitudes. Sometimes these originate in a dislike or an 
aversion the child has acquired for the teacher; sometimes they come 
from the child’s home life. Dr. Holmes tells the story of the boy 
who couldn’t learn, who played truant, and who was lectured by his 
teacher with no effect whatever. The teacher was inclined to think 
him defective and without any moral sense or sense of responsibility. 
Investigation of the child’s home life, and questioning of the child 
finally revealed these facts, which had engendered in the boy’s mind 
an attitude that was proof against all exhortation because it did not 
take the facts into account. The boy’s parents belonged to a peculiar 
religious sect, one of whose recently announced beliefs was to the 
effect that the end of the world was not far off. The parents, taking 
this idea seriously, were making appropriate plans. The man had 
given up his work; certain ordinarily performed tasks looking to 
the future, such as canning, were not done by the mother; and they 
had talked over the coming catastrophe in the presence of the boy. 
Now to some youngsters of nine years these ideas would not have 
meant much or affected their daily life. But this boy was intelligent 
and he was fun-loving, and he drew the logical conclusion from the 
situation. If there was soon to be no world, there would soon be no 
school and no teacher and no lessons. Hence there was no reason 
why in the time remaining school should be taken seriously, or why 
play should not be indulged in at will. So the boy played truant; when 
he did go to school, he could not be interested in his work. 

In this case, again, the child’s whole personality, including the 
habits and attitudes engendered by his environment, had to be studied 
and understood. Many such examples might be cited, but it is per- 
haps unnecessary. Our point is, that in solving the problem as to 
what education means for each special-class child, and also in meeting 
the day by day problems that arise so plentifully in the case of such 
children, we must know the child, know him as a functioning unity 
of many parts, each part and the resulting unity we call the self or 
the personality more or less unique unto itself. We cannot under- 
stand the individual in terms of vague, unanalyzed conceptions, such 
as ‘inferior child’ or ‘vicious child’; least of all can we understand 
him by calling him names, such as loafer, bad child, stupid, immoral, 
etc. And understanding comes only through the contributions of the 
physician, the social worker, the nurse, the parent, the psychologist, 
etc., plus the detailed acquaintance with the child that the teacher gets 
day by day in the class room. 
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’ - The point seems rather obvious, does it not, if you think about 
it for a moment? Why should it be advisable to call it to our 
attention every once in a while? Because of the natural tendency 
we human beings have to think and to try to understand in terms of 
vague, unanalyzed names. Because of our love for mechanical blanket 
explanations. Because of our tendency to overwork some one item 
of knowledge, or our knowledge of some one function in the per- 
sonality makeup, as if it were the only item or the only function of 
importance. The best example, perhaps, of this latter error is in 
connection with the very important work psychologists have done 
in recent years in measuring intelligence or learning ability. Such 
measurement gives us invaluable knowledge of the level of a child’s 
capacity to do academic work; and no modern clinic or juvenile 
court, or reform school, or special class system is satisfactorily equip- 
ped without facilities for giving psychological examinations. Futher, 
a knowledge of the Mental Age and of Intelligence Quotient only of 
a child helps a great deal in solving some problems and helps somewhat 
in solving most problems. Yet it would seem unnecessary to point out 
that, as a child is not a disembodied intellect without emotions or in- 
stincts, knowledge of a child’s I. O0.—knowledge, for example, that a 
child is low-grade normal in learning capacity, with a mental age of 
g and one-half years where it should be 12 years—it would seem un- 
necessary to point out that knowledge of a child’s I. Q. must be sup- 
plemented by understanding of the personality makeup in which the 
learning capacity functions as one item. It has, however, been nec- 
essary. For a few years directly after the war, the I. Q. was looked 
upon as an all explanatory factor. Merely to get an I. Q. on a child 
by means of a “mental test” was a procedure supposed to have some 
mysteriously therapeutic and miraculously efficacious effect on the 
child’s intelligence, health, habits, manners, morals. To know a child’s 
M. A. was to know not only his intelligence but also his education, 
his home training, his aptitudes, his character, his special defects, his 
moral weakness, and his religious sympathies. The poor M. A. and 
I. Q. were on the way to being murdered by their enthusiastic, but in- 
judicious and undiscriminating friends. Even today we find people 
who are as unintelligent disbelievers in them, as a few years ago 
they would have been unintelligent believers, provided they had read 
about them in the Sunday supplement before their friends. 


But we are coming to a just evaluation of the part that intelli- 
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gence plays in personality makeup and in behavior. At the present 
time psychologists are hard at work devising scales for the measure- 
ment of such important non-intellectual traits as perseverance, 
loyalty, sympathy, etc., and both psychologists and psychiatrists are 
telling us more and more of the nature and significance of human 
emotions, instincts, etc. 

We need, then, all the knowledge the specialists can give us; 
and in addition we need the insight coming from the use of this 
knowledge by the teacher in her intimate daily contact with the child. 
Only a careful analysis of the child’s personality makeup, including his 
behavior trends, resulting in a definite, specific detailed understand- 
ing of his whole nature, can give the basis for curative, helpful, 
special-class instruction. No blanket explanation, no vague general 
names applied to the child, such as ‘stupidity’ or ‘handicapped’ will 
help in the least. Exclusive reliance on knowledge of any one 
function or part or aspect of a child’s makeup, such as his intelli- 
gence, or his ‘environment’ or his temperament, is not sound. A 
child is not intelligence alone, or temperament alone, or an environ- 
ment alone—he is all of these. We must patiently trace out the 
part that all these play in making the child what he is as a total per- 
sonality. 

This conclusion as to the importance of knowing the personality 
makeup of an individual if he is to be understood and helped in any 
significant, permanent way is not of course of consequence for the 
special-class teacher only; it is fundamental for all who have human 
personality and human problems as their field—the psychologist, the 
judge, especially the juvenile court judge, the vocational guidance and 
personnel expert, the clergyman, the superintendent of the reform 
school, the physician, the psychiatrist, the criminologist, ets. But it is 
with the special-class teacher, a member of one of the most important 
of human professions, that we have been concerned this morning. 


Two Visits 


(The writer of the following letter to the secretary is a member of the 
‘Board of Lady Visitors, who has been abroad and who therefore has a 
chance to gather new impressions better than those who have visited re- 
peatedly. Editor) 


Dear Mrs. Hancock: 
I spent Monday, March Ist, at The Training School. It had 
been quite two years since I had really visited the cottages, or held 
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conversation with many of our fine faithful friends there, so it was 
a day of appreciation and pleasure on my part. It was my first 
visit, too, since the fire at Maxham, a happening that brought sorrow- 
ful regret to us all. I was glad that despite the wreckage of Maxham, 
the familiar substantial looking building will still stand in its old place, 
improved and enlarged, but still our Maxham. Where did I go and 
what did I do last Monday at The Training School? Its a rather 
long story to tell. 

First, upon arrival, I looked up the present offices where I had 
greetings from Prof. Nash, Miss Fallon and Miss Hill. Through 
a doorway I glimpsed Prof. Johnstone, but I felt he was then too 
busy to disturb. One of the obliging young ladies in the Research 
Department took some of her valuable time and explained many 
things in that special line of work which I had not known before. 
Then I started on my rounds. 

The group of cottages called Maple, Hazel, Linden and Elm were 
visited first. All homey and clean, but for all that getting a bit down 
at the heel and not quite up to the Training School standard. Some 
day, let us hope, the dream will come true and more substantial 
cottages will take their place. Still they have served their purpose 
well. From this group of cottages I went to what used to be called 


Itard; now it is Branson. No one was there, not a soul that I could 
see. So far as I know I was entirely alone. I went from room to 


room and marveled at the spic and span appearance of the dormitories. 

If any one cottage at The Training School could fall down a 
bit in its orderliness it could easily be Branson. Being a little remote 
from the other cottages it cannot have the same number of casual 
visitors as the other cottages have, nor is there the same return in 
the way of general attractiveness as the modern cottages have. But, 
it was wonderfully clean and sweet. I counted quite forty beds all 
just like I have mine made up for company. I wish I could have seen 
the matron to commend her, but every one had gone to dinner, so 
I went on to Baker and Mills. 

Again everybody was at dinner, but I saw those bright little 
homes for boys so neat and clean. In one a canary was singing in 
the sunshine. Of course, on my way I stopped for a “howdy” with 
Mr. Seaman at the greenhouse. Those of us who remember them so 
well will always think of Mrs. Sheppard and Mrs. Keighley whenever 
we visit the greenhouse—a most appropriate memorial to their mem- 
ories for they both loved flowers so. 
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I had a nice dinner with a few of the staff at Robison. Then 
went over Robison and Cattell where the play rooms were full of 
children busy with their toys or with whatever goes to make the day 
pass till bed time. With the kitchens and dining halls and dormi- 
tories in use for so many, Robison and Cattell are busy cottages indeed, 
and I can find nothing but praise for those who have the care of them. 

The new cott2ge, Babbitt, was my great surprise on Monday. I 
had no idea such a building had been added to the group, although, 
on last Board day, David had tried so hard to tell me in his difficult 
way about it when I made a hurried visit at Louden. You have 
all seen or will see Babbitt, so why say more in its praise? How very 
wonderful it is the way needed things fall into the Training School’s 
lap! 

On now to the Hospital where I stopped for a monment to look 
at Mr. Chandler’s photograph hanging in the entrance hall, and to 
thank him again for his generous gift. Mr. Arnade showed me the 
uses that had been so easily made of the Hospital building in the 
present emergency. At Louden, a general overhauling was going on in 
preparation for the group of girls which was soon to go there from 
Wilbur. And now Tyler—In Tyler, of course, one has to sit down 
and visit with Mrs. Bockins and the girls who always remember one. 

I spent some time with patient Miss Warren and made visits to 
the other departments in the School. Then to the store for a word 
with energetic Miss Groff, and finally wound up my day at Wilbur 
and at Moore where I found the usual atmosphere of care and 
comfort. 

All through my day’s visit I was very much impressed with the 
fact that so many of the children not only remembered me after an 
absence of two years, but that they remembered my name as well 
calling it out as I passed them. So many of the children wanted 
me to know it was the Training School’s birthday—the 37th I think. 
On my way home I stopped and looked back at Maxham. I tried to 
realize that dreadful night of the fire, the startling surprise of disaster, 
the frantic work to save lives, the racing with flames and smoke and 
water to rescue records and property; all on a cold December night. 
Then, the confusion of finding and assorting in the days that followed, 
the problem of housing in already full buildings, and Christmas with 
its special treats for the children who must not be disappointed, com- 
ing so soon. How they solved their problem at the Training School 
as you and I and others were snug in our undisturbed comfortable 
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homes will ever remain a mystery to me. Each and everyone con- 
nected with the School deserves never ending thanks and praise. 
One of these days there will be a new Maxham, larger and better 
than the old one in every way. It will surely be a reward for patience 
to those who were and still are so wonderful in their endurance of 
great difficulties. Bessie K. Hires. 


Extract From Another Lady Visitor’s Report 


At this the close of another Training School year, I think we 
can all say that from every viewpoint it has been a splendid one. 
The untiring efforts of our Director, cooperative service of the Super- 
intendent and assistants all combine to make it an outstanding year. 
The growth and development of The Training School continues to 
manifest itself in ways too numerous to mention. 

On my last trp to Vineland I visited practically every building 
on the grounds from the Maxham to the chicken coops back of the 
barns, and found something of interest and pleasure in each. At 
Wilbur the girls were promised a story on my next visit—on their 
own chosen topic “A Teddy Bear’. A half hour spent with the 
Tyler girls proved very delightful. Each girl was seen and talked 
to, and the improvement in Florence B— from the “Florence” of 
of former years is truly remarkable. 

In closing may I add this bit of improvised verse? 

Seated one day at the radio 
Uncertain and ill at ease, 

My fingers wandered idly 
Over the wire-set keys. 


I know not what I was thinking 
Or what I hoped it would be, 
When a voice spoke out from the radio 
I had tuned in on WPG. 
The Training School band and Miss Nellie 
All coming to me from afar, 
Mrs. Yepsen, Charlie and Kelly 
Such music is way beyond par! 
It quieted pain and sorrow 
Like love overcoming strife, 
It seemed the harmonious echo 


Of many a discordant life—F. Willard Geviiaais, 
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A Letter about Babbitt 
Harriett L. Ostrander 
Clerical Department—The Training School 
Dear Claire: 


I don’t wonder that you want to know all about Babbitt Cottage 
so I'll tell you as much as I can get in one letter. 

You remember how we liked to walk over through the grove 
to see how the new building was progressing and how we admired 
the red bricks cemented with black. But then the cottage was hardly 
begun and now we are living in it. And Claire, it’s such a pleasant 
place, I wish you were here to enjoy it too. But as you are not, I’ll 
do my very best to describe everything, beginning with the House- 
warming. 

It was truly a Housewarming for our guests were so delight- 
fully jolly and pleased with our cottage that it was sort of a “Heart- 
warming,” too, for us. 

The Training School has a plan whereby upon the payment of 
a certain sum of money the Trustees will agree to take care of a child 
throughout its life—a sort of insurance for life care. A. B., one 
of our boys, is provided for in this way except that in this case 
arrangements were made by his parents for the building of a cottage 
as has been done by others. 

This building named Babbitt Cottage was built for A. and 
the other boys who formerly occupied Loudenslager Cottage. It was 
ready for occupancy at a very opportune time. We Maxhamites need- 
ed a home you know, ours having been temporarily incapacitated by 
fire. We are very grateful to Mr. B. The boys and their housefather 
and housemother live on the first floor and we employees occupy 
most of the second floor. 

Now to return to the Housewarming. It was held on the 
Twelfth of February which was near enough to the Fourteenth to 
make Valentine games, decorations and refreshments appropriate. 
The windows were decorated with alternate strips of red and white 
crepe paper, each strip having a red cardboard heart attached to the 
end. To add color there were bowls of flowers and ferns in every 
available spot. 

As the folks entered (they came early bless them!) each was 
given half a heart with a number written on it. Whoever receiv- 
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ed the half with the number corresponding was his or her partner 
for the grand march. The hunt for partners was no half hearted 
affair though. The grand march was the first number on the pro- 
gram and all marched around until the rooms had all been visited. 
It was a gay parade and everyone enjoyed it. 

Our guests rather liked the games and dancing for all manner 
of laughs from giggles to shouts could be heard downstairs and up. 
One game was particularly funny. After being blindfolded one had 
to draw his heart with a crayon on a large paper pinned to a door. 
You can guess there were some odd shaped hearts contained in our 
guests if they looked like those drawn on the door but even so, they 
all are in the right place. 

The refreshments consisted of ice cream molded in heart shapes, 
white cake with a heart outlined in pink on each piece, salted nuts, 
little candy hearts and coffee. Sound good? After everyone was 
quite refreshed we had music. Three boy sopranos sang beautifully 
for us and then Prof. Nash conducted one of his famous “song sings.” 
A “song sing” with Prof. Nash as leader cannot, as you know, help 
being a huge success. A jolly night with a merry climax—aren’t 
you sorry you were not there? 

I paid the boys a little visit this afternoon. They are all so 
happy and contented. Their really cheerful house and kind attend- 
ants are good reason for their being so. I shall tell you something 
of the cottage. 

The first thing which impresses one is the absolute cleanliness 
of everything. Mrs. Hochstuhl, their housemother, says that the boys 
really take pride in the spotless floors and try very hard to keep them 
like new. The woodwork is real light oak and the walls and ceilings 
are white which altogether makes a light cheery background. Then 
the pictures, flowers and ferns are so bright and pretty—a pleasing 
ensemble. 

The kitchen is large and very well equipped. One feature is 
the cupboard which opens from both kitchen and dining room there- 
by making the dishes, etc., available in either room. Then the food 
is very conveniently transported to the dining room through the open- 
ing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hochstuhl have the dearest little breakfast room. 
The table and chairs are enameled in cream and blue and the china 
is blue willow ware. The boys’ dining room is sunny and bright. 
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I rather think the appetites are increased by the delightful surround- 
ings. 

: The living room being a dandy big cheerful place, the boys like 
to sit around the table to play games. This is how I found them all. 
The large fireplace is topped by a high broad mantle and a picture 
of a solitary Indian hangs above. There is a victrola in the room 
and a cupboard full of games. There is to be a canary which I fancy 
will be a pleasant addition. 

The door from the living room leads on to a big porch where 
there is plenty of space to play. On the other side of the room a 
stairway leads up to the two main dormitories. There are also two 
smaller dorms on the ground floor. 

Arthur’s room is beautiful. The rug is so pretty and the cur- 
tains and bright drapes harmonize very nicely with it. It is too bad 
Arthur cannot enjoy the colors—he is blind you know, but he is 
happy nevertheless. There is a wonderful piano in his room, also 
a radio, an orthophonic phonograph and a music box. Arthur is a 
lover of music and plays the piano very well indeed. 

There are seven employees’ rooms upstairs. These are all taste- 
fully furnished, thoroughly enjoyable rooms. If I were to describe 
them fully here, this letter would have to be sent by express. 

I suggest that you visit us. I promise, if you do, to take you 
through this new building of ours and if this isn’t an inducement I 
don’t know what would be. Let me know what time you will arrive 
and I’ll surely meet you. Make believe I won’t be glad to see you 
and remember, first stop—Babbitt! 





Notes 


The 38th Annual Meeting of the Association will be held Wed- 
nesday, June 9th. The Association is a philanthropic organization 
not only giving interest and financial support to the work of the 
Training School, but in furthering the work of all mentally deficient 
children. 

The regular business meeting is held in the morning, when 
reports are read and Trustees and Lady Visitors elected. The rest 
of the day is given over to visiting the various departments and the 
entertainment given by the children. 
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